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How rapid is the flight of time, ourcountry. These occurrences 


on the use or abuse of which our 
future destiny depends! Whether 
we are at home or abroad, idle 
or busy, asleep or awake, sick or 
in health, time is passing and 
eternity approaching. What 
then can be more reasonable | 
than that dependant and accoun- 
table beings should adopt the 
prayer, “ So teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom ?” 

As our time is divided into 
days, weeks, months, and years, 
it is of useful tendency to observe 
its progress, to reflect on its con- 
nexion with eternity, to review 
the course of Providence, and 
frequently to call ourselves to 
account. If this should be de- 
voutly done, it would have a 
happy influence on our hearts, 
and on our lives. 

The year which is soon to 
close, has been distinguished by 
some occurrences, which demand 
a serious consideration! This 
year has been remarkable for 
cold and frost, during the spring 
and summer months; and for 
drought in several districts of 
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are adapted to teach people of 
every class, that their comforts 
and their subsistence depend on 
causes over which they have no 
control—on the pleasure of Him, 
whose will the elements obey. 

Whether the uncommon cold- 
ness of the season had any im- 
mediate connexion with the spots 
on the sun, or not, it is certain 
that the hand of God should be 
acknowledged with awe, with 
submission and with gratitude : 
With awe, because it is evident 
that He who could produce such 
a change in the seasons, could, 
if he pleased, deprive us of the 
means of subsistence, reduce us 
to distress, and destroy our lives, 
by merely increasing the cold of 
summer: With submission, for 
“shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right ;” and “ shall a 
living man complain, a man for 
the punishment of his sins.” 
With gratitude, because the 
chastening has been light com- 
pared with our offences; and 
because in the midst of judg- 
ment, the mercies of the Lord 
have been innumerable. 
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Innumerable indeed are the 
mercies which have been confer- 
red on the people of this country, 
in the course of this year. Al- 
though the hopes of the husband- 
man have been in many respects 
disappointed, still, by prudence, 
economy and beneficence, the 
amount of suffering may proba- 
oe be rendered far less than 

any have anticipated. The 
scarcity of provisions, however, 
which in many places must be 
felt, will try the faith and pa- 
tience of the poor, and the bene- 
volence of those who may have 
it in their power to relieve the 
wants of their brethren. 

The prospect of a scarcity of 
bread calls loudly for the united 
exertions of all the friends of 
humanity, to put a stop to the 
practice of converting “ the staff 
of life” into liquid fire and the 
means of death. Perhaps the 
design of God, in this calamitous 
year, was to open the eyes of 
people in respect to the practice 
of changing the bounties of his 
providence into means of vice 
and destruction. Hard must be 
his heart, who can think of the 
multitudes who will be in want 
of bread, and still persist in 
reducing grain to intoxicating 
liquors, which do a hundred fold 
more mischief than good. “ Who- 
so hath this world’s goods and 
seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion towards him, how dwell- 
eth the love of God in him!” 

This year our country has been 
favoured by an exemption from 
the ravages of pestilence and 
of war. The voice of health and 
of peaee has resounded through 
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the land. Such favours demand 
a grateful heart towards the Pre- 
server of men. Nor should we 
be regardless of the mercy of the 
Lord, in that so great a number 
of the nations of Christendom 
have shared with us in the bless- 
ings of peace. Still, however, 
we have reason to lament the 
unhappy condition of our fellow- 
beings in South-America. There 
the sword has continued its rav- 
ages, and spread desolation and 
wo. What should we think of 
a race of tigers, which would 
thus torment and destroy one 
another! Should we not suspect 
that they had “run mad?” 
“ Lord, what is man!” 

But while we weep for the 
follies and miseries which yet 
prevail in the world, let us re- 
joice in every thing which 
evinces, that the state of society 
has been improving in our own 
country, and in several of the 
nations of Europe. That such 
is the fact we think is evident, 
not merely from the many re- 
ported instances of reformation 
in different places, but from the 
multiplication and progress of 
benevolent institutions. Consi- 
derable had been done in several 
of the preceding years; but more 
in this, than in any other since 
the earth was inhabited by man. 

Such has been the progress of 
Bible Societies in Europe and in 
America, and such their influ- 
ence in other parts of the world, 
that there is now an animating 
prospect that the earth will soon 
“ be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord.” 

In the course of this year, the 
American Bible Society has 








been formed and organized, and 
many auxiliaries. 

In addition to the many Bible 
Societies, an almost innumerable 
multitude of other religious and 
benevolent Institutions are now 
in operation in various parts of 
the wofld, for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, for the con- 
version of the Heathens, the 
Jews and the Indians, for reliev- 
ing the wants of the needy, for 
humanizing the minds of men 
and improving their eondition 
and their morals, for abolishing 
sanguinary laws and customs, 
and for cultivating the principles 
of humanity, benevolence and 
peace. ‘The combined influence 
of these various Institutions, un- 
der the direction and smiles of 
our heavenly Father, cannot fail 
to hasten the period when light 
and truth, love and peace, shall 
overspread the world ; when the 
savage customs, which have 
filled the world with vice and 
misery, shall be regarded with 
horrour, and when it shall no 
longer be problematical, whether 
“the Son of:man came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” 

Is it a pleasant dream, result- 
ing from an enthusiastick desire 
for such a season, or is it a fact 
that the baleful comet of conten- 
tion among Christians, has pass- 
ed the meridian, and is now 
going down to rise no more? Is 
it not a fact, that in our region, 
Christians of different opinions 
have become more aware, that 
the fruits of the spirit of Christ, 
are not “ hatred, variance, wrath, 
strife, sedition, and reviling ;” 
but “love, joy, peace, long- 
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suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance ’” 

Such a state of things is certainly 
desirable, and we cannot but in- 
dulge the hope, that such a day 
has already commenced. “ Be- 
hold ! how good and how plea- 
sant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” 

It is moreover believed, that 
the virulence of party spirit in 
politicks has abated, and that 
newspapers are conducted in a 
less exceptionable manner, than 
they were in former years. Eve- 
ry judicious observer of events 
must have been convinced, ‘that 
a thirst for the honours and 
emoluments of office, has been 
the principal source of the biek- 
erings and calumnies, by which 
society has been agitated, and 
the minds of our citizens alien- 
ated one from another. If all 
the writers for newspapers, ‘and 
for the various periodical works, 
would unitedly lay aside party 
passions, and study the *things 
which belong to their own peace 
and the peace of society, the 
benefits would be incalculable. 

* But notwithstanding al! the 
encouraging appearances of re- 
formation, and all the efforts 
which have been made to better 
the state of society, we are 
aware that there is still much 
room for reform, and that much 
remains to be done. We often 
hear the phrase “this enlighten- 
ed age,” and we admit the’ pro- 
priety of the language, in com- 
parison with former ages; but it 
is not improbable, that future 
generations will regard the peo- 
ple of the present time, as having 
but just emerged from a state of 
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barbarism. ‘They will perhaps, 
discover so much errour in the 
popular opinions and customs of 
this age, so much inconsistency 
between our practice and the 
religion we profess, that they will 
wonder how we could consider 
ourselves an enlightened people. 
Our bencvolent Institutions will 
probably stand as the best monu- 
ments in our favour; but these 
will appear associated with much 
* wood, hay, and stubble,” and as 
cotemporaries with some of the 
most barbarous customs and prac- 
tices, which ever disgraced the 
name of man. 

We are also aware, that there 
may be serious interruptions to 
the progress of improvement, 
and that success in the most 
laudable exertions depends on 
the pleasure and blessing of Him 
with whom ‘is the residue of the 
spirit,” and who superintends in 
all the revolutions of the natural 
and moral world. Without him 
we can do nothing. But when 
we consider him as the benevo- 
lent Father of the human race, 
we cannot but believe, that he 
looks down with the smile of ap- 
probation, to behold the efforts 
of his friends in promoting the 
general welfare of the family. 
Nor can we doubt that he will 
give effect to benevolent exer- 
tions, and crown them with glo- 
rious success. 

Aw the close of the year is 
approaching, let every reader 
seriously consider, what God has 
done, what he is doing, and what 
there is reason to suppoge he will 
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do, to advance the happiness of: 
mankind. Let every one also 
consider, what part he has taken 
in regard to the great works of 
benevolence and mercy, which 
have originated in the present 
age; whether he has done any 
thing on which he could reflect 
with pleasure, in the prospect 
that his life will close with the 
present year; whether he has 
done any thing on which his pos- 
terity will reflect with gratitude. 

A multitude of oir fellow- 
beings have this year closed their 
eyes in death; among whom 
were some who were an honour 
to human nature, and who served 
their generation by the will of 
God. But, alas! how many 
have left the stage, who lived as 
without God in the world; and 
who died without having given 
any evidence that they had not 
lived in vain, as to any solid ad- 
vantage to themselves, to their 
children, or to the communities 
of which they were members! 
Let survivors take warning by 
such melancholy events, lest 
they experience the doom of the 
unprofitable servant. 

This is not our rest; and this 
year may yet prove the last to 
many who are now alive. It 
may to the -writer; it may to 
thee, O reader! Let us then so 
live, that we may be ever ready 
for the awful summons; that 
whether we live, we may live to 
the Lord, and whether we die, 
we may die to the Lord; and 
that whether we live, or die, we 
may be the Lord’s. 
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CHARACTER OF THE HON. RICHARD CRANCH. 


Tur following sketch of the 
eharacter of Judge Cranch, is 
abridged from a sermon, deliver- 
ed at his funeral, by the Rev. 
Peter Whitney, of Quincy. 

The Hon. Richard Cranch was 
born at Kingsbridge, in England, 
in October, 1726. ‘He was de- 
scended from reputable parents, 
who were of that class of Chris- 
tians, called Puritans. ‘The re- 
ligious sentiments of his parents 
were of a more cast than 
to meet his cordial reception : 
but their piety and sincere at- 
tachment to what they conceived 
to be truth, were always the sub- 
- ject of his admiration. At the 
age of nineteen he embarked for 
America. Upon his arrival, he 
resided several years in Boston. 
In 1750, he removed from Boston 
to the North Parish in Braintree, 
now Quincy. Circumstances 
soon led him to remove to W ey- 
mouth, where he formed a con- 
jugal relation, which was, through 
a long life, a source of much 
happiness. In a few years he 
returned again to Quincy, where 
he spent the greater part of the 
residue of his days. Here he 
died, October 16th, 1811. His 
amiable wife died the next day, 
and they were both buried at the 
same time. They had lived to- 
gether nearly half a century. 

The mind of Mr. Cranch was 
naturally vigorous and re- 
prehensive, thoughtful and in- 
quisitive. His friendship was 
sought by the wise and virtuous, 
and in their society he laid a 
foundation for an honourable and 


useful career. ‘Though he was 
not favoured. with an early classi- 
cal education ; yet, by unwearied 
application, he soon acquired a 
competent knowledge of those 
languages which are taught in 
the University. 

Christian theology arrested 
his first regard. The stady 
of the scriptures was bis most 
delightful employment. With 
the truth of the Christian religion, 
founded upon the prophecies of 
scripture, he was foreibly im- 
pressed; and this led him toa 
course of reading, which might 
throw light on this interesting 
portion of the Bible. . 

His talents and his virtues 
soon recommended him to the 
confidence of the people. He 
was repeatedly chosen to repre- 
sent the united parishes of Brain- 
tree in the General Assembly 
of this state. He frequently re- 
ceived the suffgages of the people 
as a senator; and was appointed 
a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in the county of Suffolk. 
Impressed with a conviction of 
his merits, the University at 
Cambridge conferred upon him 
an honorary degree. 

Among all his excellencies, 
his piety perhaps was the most 
prominent. A profound venera- 
tion for the Supreme Jehovah — 
pervaded his life. He felt in his 
actions, that he was in the pre- 
sence of God, and accountable 
at his tribunal. In his family 
devotions, he was uncommonly 
fervent; and in his life, were as 
few aberrations from the stricteat 
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integrity, as have, perhaps, ever 
marked the character of man. 
Qn the publick offices of religion 
he was, until prevented by in- 
firmity, a constant and serious 
attendant; and, as a professor 
of Christianity, he adorned the 
doctrines of the Saviour. With 
him vice could find no shelter; 
but was frowned from his pre- 
sence. ‘l'hough pleasant and 
cheerful as a companion, his 
cheerfulness never degenerated 
into levity, nor in the moments 
of greatest relaxation did he 
forget his character as a Chris- 
tian. His conversation was en- 
tertaining, and replete with the 
richest fund of intelligence. The 
wise delighted to associate with 
him, and could always find some 
addition to their own treasures 
from .the full stores of his mind. 

With the clergy he was in 
high estimation. Having devot- 
ed a considerable portion of his 
life to the study of theology, he 
might, with propriety, be deno- 
minated a sound divine. Few, 
even of the clerical profession, 
have surpassed him in_ their 
knowledge of Christian theology. 

Of his enlarged mind, catho- 
licism was a natural conse- 
quence. He beheld in every 
different shade of the Christian 
faith, men of sincerity and real 
virtue. Apprized of his own 
imperfections, he never erected 
himself into a standard for others; 
but was willing to believe, that 
however widely Christians differ 
in their conceptions of the less 
important articles of their faith, 
there might be in them all that 
honesty and fidelity im ‘heir in- 
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quiries, which would recommend 
them to God; and he delighted 
to look forward to that period, 
when the upright of every coun- 
try and every religion, would 
meet together in heaven. 

In his last interview with the 
minister who delivered the dis- 
course, from which this sketch is 
extracted, the good man observ- 
ed, “ For more than sixty years, 
I have felt the value of early 
religion, and of an early pro- 
fession of Christianity. Ata 
period when no worldly conside- 
rations could be supposed to in- 
fluence my conduct, I made a 
publick profession of religion. 
I have never found reason to 
lament this part of my conduct. 
It has always given me pleasure 
on reflection, and brightens my 
prospects into futurity.” 

In the domestick relations he. 
displayed every desirable virtue. 
While his loss is therefore most 
sensibly felt in his own family, 
it is a consoling reflection, that 
the virtues which endeared him 
to their affections on earth, are 
the surest ground of hope, that he 
is now united to pure and happy 
spirits in heaven. 

All his faculties, except that 
of hearing, he retained in great 
perfection, till the Saturday pre- 
ceding his decease. He was 
then seized witb a lethargy. But 
while his relations had reason to 
lament, that they were deprived 
of his useful instructions on the 
bed of death, they were comfort- 
ed by the consideration that his 
illness was short, and that, with- 
out much distress, he “fell asleep 
in Jesus.” 





Such are the principal things 
recorded of this eminent man, in 
the sermon delivered at his fune- 
ral. To the preacher we are 
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indebted, not only for the facts 
and sentiments, but also, in gene- 
ral, for the language in which 
they are expressed. 


ON THE USE OF REASON IN RELIGION. 


Tere cannot be a stronger 
evidence of the goodness of any 
cause, or, at least, of the upright 
intentions of those who defend it, 
than that they submit the argu- 
ment they urge in its favour, to 
the free and unrestrained inquiry 
and examination of mankind. 
This open and ingenuous dispo- 
sition was never more visible, 
than in the whole .behaviour 
of Christ and his Apostles. 
They held no secret doctrines, 
which they imparted with mys- 
terious caution to their immedi- 
ate disciples, and other doctrines 
which they promulgated to the 
people. They had no sinister 
views or double meaning. They 
placed all the truths they deliv- 
ered either on their internal ex- 
cellence, or a divine testimony 
which accompanied them, and 
they invited all their hearers to 
consider, soberly and impartially, 
what was offered to them, and to 
act according to conviction. Our 
Lord not only took all proper 
occasions of bearing “ witness 
to the truth,” and of publishing 
the gospel to the world, but he 
appealed to the understandings 
and consciences of his hearers, 
that what he said was worthy of 
credit and approbation, “ and 
why, even of yourselves, judge 


ye not what is right.” Here is 
no claim to implicit faith,—no 
demand, that because he affirmed 
of himself, he was a divine mes- 
senger, they were to receive the 
message without examination. 
He spake the words of God; 
nevertheless he desired not to 
lead his followers blindfold into 
any new principles, but merely 
that they would divest. them- 
selves of all corrupt principles, 
and give him a fair hearing. _ 

The apostles wrote after this 
copy. They laid before the 
world the great truths of the 
gospel, but were desirous, that 
all they delivered should be 
freely and impartially weighed 
by others before they received it. 
‘The apostle Paul, in his speech 
before’ Agrippa, tells him, he 
knew that he believed the scrip- 
tures, and therefore he appealed 
to them. Just as our Saviour 
had told the Jews, that “had 
they believed Moses, they would 
have believed him, for he,” says 
he, “ wrote of me.” This apos- 
tle received the knowledge of 
the gospel by an extraordinary 
revelation. He delivered oniy 
what he first received, and he 
had the power of working mira- 
cles to prove his divine commis- 
sion, but he submitted the vali- 
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dity of his credentials, and the 
nature and force of all that evi- 
dence which accompanied his 
preaching and writing, to the 
reason of those he addresses, and 
appeals to their enlightened un- 
derstandings for the confirmation 
of his doctrine. “I speak as to 
wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

Some persons have almost 
deified human reason, and have 
exalted its natural strength toa 
degree, whith history and expe- 
rience will not justify; whilst 
others, with a view to do honour 
to revelation, have derided and 
vilified reason, as if it were of 
heathenish extraction, not con- 
sidering that it is of divine ori- 
ginal, “the inspiration of the 
Almighty, which hath given us 
understanding.” Such wide and 
unwarrantable extremes, like 
most other extremes, have been 
productive of very fatal conse- 
quences. Where reason has 
been unduly magnified, revela- 
tion has been proportionably 
despised. Men have indulged 
to a degree of pride and vanity 
in their encomiums on our natu- 
ral powers, inconsistent with the 
present state of human nature, 
and with their obligation to God 
for the light of divine revelation. 
This supposed omnipotence of 
reason has been the cause of 
men’s spurning at divine revela- 
tion, as the offspring of credulity 
and superstition, without suffi- 
ciently considering the evidence 
on which it is founded, and the 
uses, to which it may be applied. 

On the other hand, some of the 
warmer and weaker votaries of 
the gospel have ‘treated reason 
as a rebel and conspirator against 
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divine revelation, and, in the 
heat of their zeal, have opened 
a wide docr to enthusiasm and 
superstition, and disarmed them- 
selves of the only weapon, by 
which ignorance and errour can 
be combated with success. 

To avoid these two extremes 
of making reason our idol, suffi- 
cient for every thing on the one 
hand, and on the other, totally 
decrying it as sufficient for no- 
thing, it may not be an unprofit- 
able inquiry in what instances it 
is necessary to make use of our 
reason in religious matters. 

Without a revelation from 
God, it cannot be denied, that 
the reason of mankind is their 
only guide, how imperfect and 
erroneous soever. And before 
the publication of the gospel, it 
had been vigorously exercised 
in the construction of a variety 
of systems of natural religion. 
W hat unassisted reason could do, 
it has done; but it was found an 
insufficient guide to those truths, 
which are of chief importance 
for man to know. It becomes 
us, therefore, highly to prize that 
divine revelation, which aids the 
efforts of reason, and supplies its 
defects. It becomes us to ac- 
knowledge, and with exalted 
gratitude let that acknowledg- 
ment be made, that we, who 
enjoy the benefits of a revelation 
from God, are far better able to 
determine the real value of rea- 
son, respecting these important 
subjects, than they were, who 
enjoyed no higher instructor. 
Blessed be God, we have a better 
light. He hath revealed his will 
to us, and we cannot act as 
rational beings, unless we make 
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use of our reason, in inquiring 

into the evidences of revelation, 
and in understanding what it 
contains. 

They who imagine, that reve- 
lation is granted to supersede the 
use and exercise of reason, run 
into a like absurdity with that 
man, who would argue, that light 
entirely sets aside the use of the 
organs of sight, whereas, without 
the latter, the former would be 
of no advantage. Christianity 
is founded on argument. Reve- 
Jation stands on the foundation 
of reasonable evidence, and it 
is absolutely necessary to use 
our reason to discover the truth 
of revelation and understand its 
~ Meaning. 

Here reason is suitably em- 
ployed in reviewing and examin- 
ing the evidences which belong 
to this great question, whether 
they be of an historical or moral 
kind, and to receive impartially 
and faithfully the volume, which 
comes so attested. 

On this head we shall only 
observe, that if the writers of 
the sacred volume, who brought 
with them the most striking tes- 
timonials of a divine mission, 
asserted that they were commis- 
sioned from God; if wonderful 
works were performed under the 
sanction of God himself, for 
proving what they related to be 
true; if events, which they fore- 
told, have actually taken place, 
if their doctrine, unsupported 
and often opposed by human 
authority, has spread round the 
globe by its own native energy, 
and, especially, if it has been 
the instrument of forming the 
minds of those who sincerely 
Vol. IV. No, 12. 
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embraced it, to a resemblance of 
the moral purity of God himself, 
then surely reason may infer that 
Christianity is of God, and that 
whatever is contained in a book, 
stamped with such authority, 
must be divine. 

But perhaps it will be admit- 
ted, that reason is rightly exer- 
cised, in judging of the evidence 
of revelation, but when the truth 
of revelation is once established, 
the office of reason ceases, and 
it is wholly resigned and in sub- 
jection to faith. 

I acknowledge we must re- 
ceive implicitly whatever doc- 
trines we perceive to come from 
God. But then we must first 
understand the true sense and 
meaning of those words and 
phrases, which are supposed to 
contain the doctrine, to interpret 
which, is the office of reason. 
It is doubtless the proper em- 
ployment of this faculty of the 
human mind to “compare spir- 
itual things with spiritual,” to 
judge of the meaning of particu- 
lar parts of the word of God, by 
comparing them with other parts. 
Thus prophecies are illustrated 
by their accomplishment; pre- 
cepts receive light by the rea- 
sons in which they are founded; 
and doctrines are no doubt to 
be understood and explained in 
their connexion with each other. 

The books of the Old and 
New ‘Testament, abound with 
allusions to certain customs and 
popular opinions of those ages in 
which they were written, which 
allusions cannot be perfectly un- 
derstood without a competent 
knowledge of those customs and 
Opinions. Difficulties, more or 
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less, occur in all dead languages ; 
but the language in which the 
Old Testament was written, is 
peculiarly doubtful’ and uncer- 
fain, there being no books in 
the same language of equal date. 

The expressions which occur 
in scripture, are bold and figura- 
tive, and though they appear to 
be singularly beautiful when 
thoroughly unfolded, yet, being 
remote from the present form of 
expression, are not to be inter- 
preted without the use of reason. 

How comes it to pass, that 
the church of Rome defends the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, 
but because she denies us the use 
of reason in interpreting these 
words, “this is my body ?” 
The literal construction is con- 
tradictory to the first principles 
of reason, and to the design of 
the ordinance. And when it is 
observed that figurative expres- 
sions are used in all languages, 
and were used by our Saviour, 
and therefore, that he must be 
understood in the same manner, 
as when he called himself a vine, 
and his father a husbandman, 
ji. e. that the bread broken was a 
representation of the breaking of 
his body, there will then appear 
nothing improper or forced in 
the expression. And will any 
Protestant say, that reason is to 
be used to overthrow such a doc- 
trine as transubstantiation, but 
not in expounding every other 
part of scripture? The plainer in- 
deed any revelation is, the easier 
is the task of reason; but its use 
is not hereby discarded. All 
knowledge, gained from written 
books, much more from ancient 


records, requires the use of rea 
son, without which the scriptures 
may be cited in support of the 
most dangerous and pernicious 
errours. 

Men may err who make use of 
reason; they may do so in some 
abstruse and difficult points; 
but men must err, who renounce 
reason. Let us but carefully 
reflect on the capital corruptions 
of religion, which have prevailed 
in the world, the superstitious 
and idolatrous rites of the hea- 
then, or on the more inexcusable 
corruptions of Christianity, and 
see whether we must not confess, 
that they are the spawn of igno- 
rance, and are owing to men’s 
neglecting to exercise their un- 
derstanding in religious matters. 
And indeed, it is impossible it 
should be otherwise, when human 
authority usurps the place of 
rational conviction, and daring 
to use our understandings is ac- 
counted heresy and blasphemy. 
We not only may, but must use 
our reason in religious matters. 
Without it we can neither under- 
stand the principles we profess 
to believe, nor the duties we are 
called upon to discharge. 

Private Christians have a right 
to judge for themselves, concern- 
ing all doctrines proposed to 
them as articles of faith: No 
man, or body of men, has a right 
to draw up a creed, and require 
another man to give his assent 
to it. Religion is designed for 
allmen. ‘The gospel is address- 
ed to every individual as such. 
It accosts him in his private 
capacity. It speaks to him as 
possessed of an immortal spirit, 








which must be either incon- 
ceivably happy or miserable in a 
future world, and in consequence 
of this, a right of judging for 
himself in matters of religion, is 
bis indisputable and inalienable 
pies No man can appear 
ore God by a substitute. He 
cannot answer to the Judge of 
all the earth by another. As he 
must answer for himself, he 
ought to judge for himself. 

It was upon this principle, of 
the right of private jadgment, 
the first Protestants set out. 
They pleaded it, and they plead- 
ed with success. And it is on 
the same principle, that their 
cause and conduct can alone be 
Vindicated. ‘This right is found- 
ed in the nature of man, and 
brings honour to Christianity, 
which, confiding in the pure 
merit of its cause, invites in- 
quiry, and “cometh to the 
light.” 

If reason be given us to direct 
our inquiries after truth, let us 
take care to preserve our minds 
always open toconviction. Let 
us patiently hear what is pro- 
— to us as divine truth, care- 
ully weigh the reasons by which 
it is enforced, and diligently 
search the scriptures to see 
whether the arguments drawn 
from thence are fair and conclu- 
sive. Let us discuss doubtful 
matters with candour and temper, 
and beware that we are not 
warped and biassed by any pre- 
judice, enslaved by empty 
sounds, and dazzled by specious 


appearances. din vain do we 
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boast of the right’ of private 
judgment, if we shut up the 
avenues to further light and 
knowledge, and suppose our- 
selves to have attained such a 
certain and perfect understand- 
ing of divine truth, as to need no 
further illumination. In vain 
do we pray to God to lead us 
into all truth, if we weakly im- 
agine that all change in our 
sentiments about the deep things 
of God deserves to be accounted 
a departure from the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Chris- 
tians are not only to “ grow in 
grace,” but “in the knowledge 
of their Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” It behoves us to be 
charitable and humble, to be 
willing to submit our understand- 
ing not to man, but to God. 

In this highly favoured coun- 
try, we lie under no restraints in 
our religious inquiries, but let us 
not “use our liberty for an occa- 
sion to the flesh.” Let us not 
imagine, that liberty consists in 
exercising our wit and ridicule 
on sacred things, in shewing a 
contempt for principles or tenets, 
for which others express a vene- 
ration. Men are deceived by 
names, Liberty does not con- 
sist in being free from the con- 
trol of reason, but in an unre- 
strained power of following iis 
dictates. Unhallowed passions, 
unbridled appetites, ambition, 
and the love of pleasure, are 
equally pernicious to a just free- 
dom of thought, and a liberal, 
manly exercise of our intellec- 
tual faculties, with the most 
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368 Evidences of a Christian Character. 


servile and gloomy superstition, 


_which ever veiled and cankered 


the human understanding. The 


most abject of all vassals, is the 
man who is driven by headlong 
passions.* 


EVIDENGES OF A CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, AS GIVEN IN THE SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT. 


THE preaching of our Saviour 
must have been very defective, 
if he failed of stating the most 
proper evidences of a Christian 
character. It must have been 
worse than merely defective, if 
he gave as evidences of a good 
character, such things as are not 
to be su regarded by his profess- 
ed disciples in their treatmeat 
one of another. At this time 
T shall only bring to view such 
things as are meotioned in the 
sermon on the mount. As all 
our réaders are supposed to pos- 
sess the common version of the 
New Testament, I shall give the 
passages according to Camp- 
bell’s translation, that they may 
have the benefit of both in ex- 
amining themselves. 

The character which our Sa- 
viour pronounced happy or bless- 
ed, we may safely regard as 
good. Let us then attend to his 
instructions :— 

“ Happy are the poor who re- 
pine not; for the kingdom of 
heaven is theirs! 

“Happy they who mourn; for 
they shall receive consolation ! 

“Happy the meek; for they 
shall inherit the land! 


“ Happy they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; for 
they shall be satisfied ! 

* Happy the mercifal; for they 
shall obtain mercy! 

“ Happy the clean in heart; 
for they shall see God! 

“ Happy they who suffer per- 
secution on account of righteous- 
ness; for the kingdom of heaven 
is theirs ! 

“ Happy shall ye be when 
men shall revile and persecute 
you, and on my account accuse” 
you of every evil thing! Rejoice 
and exult; for great is your re- 
ward in heaven !” 

The following passages in the 
same sermon are worthy of no- 
tice, as containing the proper evi- 
dences of a Christian character: 

“But I say unto you, love 
your enemies; bless them who 
curse you; do good to them who 
hate you; and pray for them 
who arraign and persecute you; 
that ye may be children of your 
Father in heaven.” 

“For if ye forgive others 
their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.” 

“ Not every one who saith 
unto me, master, master, shall 


© The above passages are taken from a Sermon preached to a Congregation of Pro- 


testant Dissenters, in England, Dec, 14, 1814, by the Rev. James Manning, 











enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father who is in hea- 
ven.” 

“ Therefore, whosoever hear- 
eth these my precepts, and doeth 
them, I will compare to a pru- 
dent man, who built his house 
upon the rock; for although the 
rain descended, and the rivers 
overflowed, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house, it fell 
not, because it was founded upon 
the rock.” 

From all these passages com- 
pared and collectively consider- 
ed, it is clear, that the proper 
evidence of a Christian character, 
is a humble, patient, meek, mer- 
ciful, long-suffering, forgiving, 
obedient temper of mind. Not 
a syllable is said in the whole 
sermon about believing in any 
one of those articles of contention, 
which partizans in religion have 
denominated the essential articles 
of faith; and which have ocea- 
sioned so much schism, clamour, 
and reviling, among the different 
professors of religion. 

It is natural to infer from these 
passages, that such faith in the 
Lord Jesus, as constitutes a 
Christian, is not a mere assent 
of the mind to the truth of any 
mysterious doctrine; but such a 
reliance on him, as disposes us 
to obey his precepts, and to imi- 
tate his examples. 

It is moreover evident, that it 
is another and a greater thing to 
be a Christian indeed, than many 
people imagine. It is not enough 
to say, Lord, Lord; but we must 
do the things that he has com- 
manded. It is not enough to 
give our assent to this or that 
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creed or confession of faith; but 
we must be of a temper to follow 
the Lord. It is not enough to 
speak good words; but we must 
be ready to every good work. 
It is not enough to show love to 
those who love us, or who are of 
our party in religion or in poli- 
ticks; but we must exercise kind 
affections to all, evén to our ene- 
mies, and do good to all as we 
have opportunity. 

Christ died not for a party, but 
for all. - He suffered for us, not to 
procure us a license to sin with 
impunity; but to redeem us from 
all iniquity, and to purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works. It is not 
enough to believe that he died 
for us; but we must let the 
same mind be in us, which was 
also in him; and be ready, like 
him, to lay down our lives for 
the brethren, when in the course 
of Providence we may be called 
to make such a sacrifice. We 
should be ready to die as martyrs, 
by the wrongs of others, rather 
than to do wrong, or to render 
evil for evil. 

No faith, but that which 
“worketh by love, and purifieth 
the heart,” and the practice, is 
of any value as a qualification 
forheaven. We may ad@pt any 
of the disputed articles of faith, 
whether true or false,—nay, 
we may contend for them with 
the zeal of Jehu, and still remain 
as destitute of the Christian 
temper as that being who be-~- 
lieves there is one God, and 
trembles. So long as men shall 
regard Christianity as essentially 
consisting in a belief of any of 
the mysterious doctrines, about 
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which Christians have been di- 
vided ; so long bitterness, wrath 
and clamour, contention, war 
and popular murder, will be 
esteemed as very consistent with 
the character of a Christian. 
But let it be properly understood 
and felt, that Christianity con- 
sists in a temper and practice 
conformable to the self-denying 
precepts and example of the 
Prince of Peace; then a new 
standard of excellence will be 
established; by which it will 
appear, that many things which 
are now “highly esteemed 
among men,” are emphatically 
“‘an abomination in the sight of 
God.” It may then be seen, 
that the wars between different 
sects of Christians, in which they 
have endeavoured to invalidate 
each other’s integrity and repu- 
tation, have not been such glo- 
rious and praise-worthy exploits, 
as many have imagined; and 






















The Triangle. 


that it is not very consistent 
with “the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ,” for his professed 
disciples to meet each other ina 
field of battle, with the mutual 
purpose of butchery and murder. 

Had our Saviour said, Happy 
is he who believeth this or that 
disputed doctrine ; or, had he 
said, He who adopteth this or 
that contested article of faith, 
shall be likened to a man who 
built his house upon a rock; 
then his ministers might have 
acted consistently in making 
such an article the criterion of a 
Christian character. But, be it 
remembered, Christ has said, 
“Whosoever heareth these my 
precepts and doeth them, 1 will 
compare to a prudent man who 
built his house upon a rock ;” 
and let none of his ministers be 
deterred from such preaching, 
through fear of being compared 
to Secrates or Plato. 


Scceetenn eee 


THE TRIANGLE. 


In .our number, for October, 
some account was given of an 
unhappy controversy in New- 
York, between two classes of 
Christians, each of which claims 
the honours of orthodoxy. The 
motives for noticing this contro- 
versy in the Christian Disciple, 
have already been given. It 
will be remembered, that Inves- 
tigator, the author of the Trian- 
gle, is an advocate for New- 
England orthodoxy, in opposi- 
tion to the Calvanism of Dr. 
Mason and others, in the city of 
New-York. Itis to be regretted, 
that this author indulged so much 





asperity in his remarks. Had 
he written with more, of the 
“ meekness and gentleness of 
Christ,” we should have had 
more pleasure in copying from 
his pamphlet. But all we do, 
in this affair, is for a warning 
to others; and, in this view, 
even the severity of Investi- 
gator may be useful; it may 
eccasion others to be more 
guarded in remarking on the 
supposed errours of their fellow 
Christians. The pamphlet is 
divided into numbers; from se- 
veral of which, some paragraphs 
will be given. 








No. I. ‘ 


Their scheme commences by 
teaching, that the whole human 
race are guilty of the sin of 
Adam, independently of their 
own conduct, and for that sin 
are truly deserving of eternal 
punishment. 

The doctrine of original sin, 
as just stated, is thus received 
by its advocates. It has de- 
scended from the lumber and 
trash of the dark times of igno- 
rance and superstition, mysti- 
cism and bigotry. The great re- 
formers did nobly, but they did 
not do every thing. ‘They merit 
the approbation of men, and met 
with divine acceptance for what 
they did; and are certainly to 
be excused for what they omit- 
ted, in their great work. I speak 
as though the reformers held the 
doctrine of original sin according 
to the tenor of the preceding 
statement. Some of them did, 
others did not; and the truth is, 
that a candid examination of the 
sentiments of the fathers,—of 
the most learned and judicious 
divines in Europe before the re- 
formation, and since, will show, 
beyond all dispute, that the 
above statement of the doctrine 
of original sin has never been 
the general or prevailing opinion 
of the Christian Church. Yet 
you shall hear it inculcated from 
Sabbath to Sabbath in many of 
our Churches, and swallowed 
down asa sweet morsel by many 
a gaping mouth, that a man 
ought to feel himself actually 
guilty of a sin committed six 
thousand years before he was 
born ; nay, that prior to all con- 
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sideration of his own moral con- 
duct he ought to feel himself de- 
serving of eternal damnation 

the first sin Adam. 1 hesi- 
tate not to say, that no scheme 
of religion ever propagated 
amongst men, contains a more 
monstrous, a more horrible tenet. 
The atrocity of this doctrine is 
beyond comparison. The vi- 
sions of the Koran, the fictions of 
the Sadder, the fables of the 
Zendavesta, all give place to 
this :—Rabinical legends, Brah- 
minical vagaries, all vanish be- 
fore it. 

The idea that all the nume- 
rous millions of Adam's posterity 
deserve the ineffable and end- 
less torments of hell, for a single 
act of his, before any of them 
existed, is repugnant to that rea- 
son which God has given us, is 
subversive of all possible con- 
ceptions of justice. No such 
doctrine is taught in the scrip- 
tures, or can impose itself on 
any rational mind, which is not 
tramelled by education, dazzled 
by interest, warped by prejadice, 
and bewildered by theory. 

This is one corner of the 
Triangle above mentioned. 


No. Il. 


They teach, and strenuously 
insist, that all men labour under 
a true and physical incapacity to 
do any thing which Ged requires. 
To this total and universal ina- 
bility, they deny ail figurative 
or metaphysical import, and con- 
tend that men are as truly, and 
in the same sense, unable to 
obey the law of God, as they are 
to overturn the Andes, or drain 
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the ocean. What do we hear 
next? They turn immediately 
round, and exhort their hearers 
with great pathos, to do every 
thing which God requires, and 
denounce their disobedience as 
meriting eternal damnation: 

Had I not already said, that 
their notion of original sin con- 
tained the most monstrous errour 
ever advanced in any scheme of 
religion, I should be tempted to 
say the same of this. Bat, says 
the advocate for these truly tre- 
mendous and detestable tenets, 


“This is Calvinism; and dare 


you dispute Calvin?’ To which 
I reply, If Calvin believed in 
these doctrines, which we deny, 
he must have derived his light 
therein, for aught I know, from 
the flames of Servetus ; indeed, 
they more resemble the light of 
infernal than celestial fire. 


No. lil. 


We come to the third and last 
great point of their system of 
theology, which makes out the 
triangle, from which they do not 
depart. They tell you there is 
a remedy for a part of mankind ; 
Christ has died for an elect num- 
ber. They, and they only,enjoy 
an offer of salvation; and for 
them alone is provision made. 
On the contrary they plumply 
deny that Christ has tasted death 


for every man; they will by no 


means allow, that He ts the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole 
world ; they abhor the idea of go- 
ing into all the world and preach- 
ing the gospel to every creature. 
They woul tell you, that if they 
could distinguish who the elect 


are in their assemblies, they 
should preach the gospel only to 
them; they should tell them that 
Christ died only for them: but 
as for the rest, they should 
preach nothing but the certainty 
of eternal damnation. 

This is what I call strong 
meat, and the stomach which 
can digest such food, can, I 
should think, digest iron and 
adamant. ‘These teachers have 
turned their faces towards’ the 
ages of darkness, and are travel- 
ling back with rapid strides to 
the jargon of schoolmen, and the 
reveries and superstitions of 
Monks. 


No. IV. 


I will not undertake to say, 
that all the vices of the city are 
chargeable to the account of 
their errours; far from it; but I 
will undertake to say, that their 
doctrines are calculated, and tend 
to drive men to skepticism, de- 
ism, atheism, libertinism; nay, to 
madness. ‘The rash and unwary 
man, that enters their. assem- 
bly, is amazed to hear his assent 
challenged to propositions, from 
which his understanding revolts 
with horrour; assertions are arro- 
gantly, as it were, crammed down 
his throat, which insult his rea- 
son. He is told he can do no- 
thing, yet threatened with end- 
less perdition for his neglect. 
He is condemned fora sin he 
never committed; commanded 
to do what he is told he cannot 
do; and exhorted to believe ina 
Saviour who never died for him. 
—But these teachers will tell 
him, for his consolation, “ No 








wonder you don’t understand 
these truths, for they are evan- 
gejical truths, and you are a 
natural man ; therefore, you canb- 
not undersiand them.” Wretch- 
ed subterfuge! As wise and pro- 
found as if a man should say to 
me, that “two and two are fif- 
teen, and it is only because you 
want mathematical skill, that 
you can’t pereeive it.” Alas! 
what huge masses of fummery, 
faisehood, false doctrine; what 
immense ca ef wood, hay 
amt-stubble, the lumber of specu- 
lation and fanaticism, are vended 
as evangelical truth, which the 
naiural man cannot understand ! 


No. V. 


But the most -terrible argu- 
ment, and. which they keep 
always at hand, ready to dis- 
pense to weak and credulous 
people, is worthy of particular 
attention. When apy one at- 
tacks their scheme, they immedi- 
ately exclaim, “ ‘That man is not 
a Calvinist.” As though Calvin 
and Christ stood on equal footing. 
This argument is intended to 
strike their adversaries dumb, 
and carry the world before it. 

Could the decline of the Chris- 
tian church be traced to its real 
causes; could the seeds of those fa- 
tal errours, the germ of those deep 
apostacies be discovered, which 
have spread ruin and darkness 
through Christendem, they would 
appear to lie in this, viz. a sub- 
stitution of the authority of men 
for the word of God. Their lan- 
guage is, “ That, indeed, is the 
word of God; but I am tts expo- 
sitor, and you must follow my 
Vol. 1V. No, 12. 
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expositions.” Hence have origi- 
nated creeds, formularies, litur- 
gies, confessions of faith, stand- 
ards, bulls. But this is not their 
end. ‘These creeds and stand- 
ards are but ink and paper. 
‘They must have an expositor. 
One is at hand. These exposi- 
tors “are the mep, and w 
shall die with them.” 


No. Vi 


When you rouse ¢ sest of pre- 
judices, especially those which 
are fortified by interest and po- 
pularity, you may be assured 
they will sting like wasps and 
hornets; nay, they would often 
“sting their victim dead,” 
a WOMPTe This has been 
true source of religious persecu- 
tion. Love of truth never raised 
a persecution: that frightful de- 
mon “is made of sterner stuff.” 
It springs from ambition—a de- 
sire to govern the opinions of 
others ; and a religious ambition 
is by far the worst, the most ran- 
corous, the most «teful and un- 
reasonable specim. of its kind, 
that ever infested _2 world: it 
is a direct invasion of the rights 
of conscience—an atrocious and 
infamous invasion of the rights 
of God and man. 

For example, I have my own 
opinions concerning original sin, 

, and atonement. Why 
should a ‘man be angry with me, 
because | think for myself on 
these subjects? The love of 
truth renders men meek, amia- 
ble and candid; generous, affec- 
tionate, and condescending. Be- 
sides, who is to be the judge of 
truth? I have the same right te 
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judge for myself that he has. 
We are both equally accountable 
unto God for our opinions. 





We have now given a speci- 
men of the nature of the New- 
York controversy ; and of the 
manner in which Investigator has 
treated the three doctrines, which 
compose the Triangle. Some 
things have been suppressed in 
copying these paragraphs; but 
nothing because it was of a milder 
cast than what we have quoted. 

It should be distinctly under- 
stood, that these doctrines which 
the author has treated with so 
much severity, were once a part 
of the system of orthodoxy in 
New-England. Had Investiga- 
tor been a clergyman in Massa- 
chusetts but fifty years ago, and 
had he then published such 
views of these doctrines; the 
probability is, that he would 
have been stigmatized as a genu- 
ine son of Arminius, and driven 
from the pulpit, with as little 
ceremony, as Mr. Dewy was ex- 
pelled from a Theological Semi- 


nary. 
























Plymouth Forefathers. 


How happy it is for the present 


‘clergy of New-England, that or- 


thodexy is not the same thing 
now that it was in the days of 
their fathers ! But the fact, that 
several doctrines which were for- 
merly heresy are now orthodoxy, 
should excite in ministers both 
candour and circumspection. 
For, to say the least, it is very 
possible, that some articles which 
are now deemed orthodox, will 
be treated by their children with 
as little reverence and compla- 
cency, as Investigator has shown 
for the doctrines of “ The Tri- 
angle.” 

It is, however, devoutly to be 
hoped, that as the system of or- 
thodoxy shall be improved by 
the adoption of more benevolent 
opinions, a correspondent change 
will be seen in the temper of theo- 
logical writers. For, after all that 
can be said of the importance 
of correct opinions, “ LOVE 1s 
THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW:” 
and those opinions which have 
the greatest tendency to promote 
christian love, are unquestiona- 
bly the most important. 


a ee 


PLYMOUTH FOREFATHERS. 


THere is hardly in history 
an object more worthy of con- 
templation, than the characters, 
circumstances, and principles 


of the first settlers of New-En- 


gland. 
The pilgrims of Leyden lived 
in an age when the principal 
icks of discussion were theo- 
logical; and the principal rights, 
vindicated on the one hand and 


violated on the other, by those 
who made a noise in the world, 
were those of conscience. Our 
forefathers would have been con- 
sidered able, as well as indepen- 
dent men in any age or country ; 
but from the age in which they 
lived, they were clothed with 
the respect and influence which 
sanctity gives to experience and 
ability. The leaders. in the 





Shurch then were qualified to be 
leaders in the State also; for the 
policy of the times was ecclesi- 
astical, and the ministry of the 
preachers political. 

It has often been cast as a re- 
proach upon our forefathers, that 
they trace their origin to the 
Brownists,—a sect whose prin- 
ciples were generally regarded 
as anarchical and turbulent, and 
whose separation from the 
Church of England has been 
regarded as little else than petu- 
Jance and faction. It is true, 
that some of the members of the 
Church, a part of which after- 
wards emigrated to New-En- 
gland,!were originally denomina- 
ted Brownists; but it ought not 
to be forgotten, that that most 
venerable and excellent man, 
Joun Rosinson, who, if any one, 
deserves to be called the father 
of the New-England separation, 
as he advanced in life relinquish- 
ed many of those rigid points for 
which he had once contended ; 
and not only disavowed, but most 
anxiously strove to exonerate 
himself and his followers from 
this name of opprobrium. 

Though the reasons for which 
our forefathers left England, were 
such as would entail no disho- 
nour On any people or on any 
leaders, yet it must be mentioned 
as no fess to their credit, that 
instead of retaining in Holland, 
any antipathy to the country 
which they had abandoned, or 
even to the church which had 
cast them out, they every year 
grew less and less severe in their 
notions of separation; and Ro- 
BINSON was the first and foremost 
in acknowledging her as a true 
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church, and in receiving her 
members to communion. No- 
thing spreads such a lustre round 
the latter years of this great 
man’s life, as the mildvess which 
mingled its genial rays with the 
glory of his independence and 
the ardour of his zeal. He far 
outstripped his age iu his notions 
of toleration, and many of his 
brethren in his love of peace. 
Our forefathers did not emi- 
grate to this country in search of 
religious freedom alone ; for that 
they had obtained. and might 
have continued to enjoy in Hol- 
land... They were actuated by 
views and principles still more 
pure than those which some 
would petulantly term. impa- 
tience of restraint and of unifor- 
mity.. They did not, by living 
among the Dutch, lose their na- 
tional attachmenis. ‘They were 
still Englishmen, and they wish- 
ed to live as such. They did 
not like the loose and careless 
manner in which the Sabbath 
was regarded in Holland; and 
they were concerned for the 
morals of their youth, whom they 
saw exposed to ill examples and 
in danger of contracting disso- 
lute habits. When to all this is 
added, the effect of the climate 
on their health, and the many 
instances of manners and cus- 
toms to which they could not 
assimilate, nor oppose with effect, 
nor expect to reform,—I know 
not how it is possible to combine 
a number of more powerful and 
honourable motives, than those 
which compelled them to emi- 
grate. It seems also, that even 
in that early period, they had a 
glimpse of the mighty conse- 
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quences which would result from 
their flight across the Atlantick. 
They saw before them the,un- 
explored continent of North- 
America, yet to be subdued to 
the dominion of the Prinee of 
Peace; and though they could 
not have foreseen the rapid waste 
of the native inhabitants, and 
the immense increase of Euro- 
pean emigration, they certainly 
cherished the hope, that by going 
thither they might make way for 
the propagation of the Christian 
religion in a heathen land; 
though, to use a phrase of their 
own, they should be but “as 
stepping stones to other’s who 
might come after them.” 

It is easy, indeed, to find many 
good principles pushed to excess 
in the conduct of the non-con- 
forming churches of that day; but 
they were such errours as always 
attend the first development 
of a principle essentially true, 
and which experience is sure to 
correct in considerate and sensi- 
ble men. ‘The most severe must 
allow, that our forefathers under- 
stood the principles of toleration 
as soon as they were understood 
in the civilized world; and that 
Rosinson, their spiritual father, 
seems to have understood them 
much earlier. In any view of 
the subject, we ought to adore 
the good Providence of God, 
that by a series of such remarka- 
ble events, the way was prepared 
for the emigration of such men 
to this country, and for the diffu- 
sion of the great principles of 
protestantism and toleration, of 
which New-England has been 
the depositary, and of which we 
‘annot be despoiled, while the 












































Plymouth Forefathers. 


spirits of some of our forefathers 
yet linger about our wintery 
shores to remind us of principles 
which they understood, not al- 
ways fully while they lived, but 
almost without exception before 
they died. 

After all the deductions made 
by a philosophical and fastidious 
posterity, there will yet remain 
in the character of,our forefathers, 
much to admire ‘and to imitate. 
They were the choice spirits of 
the age. Some of them were 
men of eminence at home, be- 
fore they forsook all for liberty 
of conscience. Many of them 
were men of education. Their 
ideas of government were wor- 
thy of sound thinkers; their ad- 
ministration in general worthy 
of good men, and many of their 
notions of the qualifications for 
the Christian, worthy of being 
revived and emulated. 

Let us, then, as descendants 
of these pilgrims, cherish with 
all the tenderness in our pow- 
er, those sublime principles of 
Christian liberty and catholi- 
eism, which lay at the foundation 
of their heroick virtues. Do not 
confound these with the princi- 
ples (if principles they may be 
called,) of skepticism and in- 
difference, which are so often 
substituted in their place; for 
what merit is there in his tolera- 
tion of religious opinions, who 
considers all religions as equally 
false, or doubtful, or unimpor- 
tant ? 

Let us imitate their most anx- 
ious solickude for the religious 
education of their children. To 
secure their good estate as mem- 


bers of the church of Christ, and 





fulfil their baptismal engagement, 
they thought it a light evil, that 
they were compelled to leave 
their dear native ‘country, and 
undergo the dangers and priva- 
tions of ah emigration to this in- 
hospitable land. 'They looked 
forward with eyes of faith and 
hope to their pious posterity, 
who, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence and their religious in- 
stitutions, should many genera- 
tions afterwards, constitute the 
church of Christ in these re- 
gious. / 

Let us imitate their respect 
for the Sabbath ; their regard for 
the publick institutions of reli- 
gion; their anxiety to perpetu- 
ate a learned, pious, and regular 
ministry; and their principles of 
subordination and of respect for 
age and office. 

Let us especially, observe the 
care with which they conferred 
the offices of trust and authority 
on their best and wisest men. 
They had no notion, ‘that civil 
society was nothing but an 
arena in which folly could aspire 
to honour, and ambition contend 
for office. ‘They did not regard 
the commonwealth as a theatre 
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on which profligacy, vanity, im- 
pudence and crime were to be 
in everlasting struggle with vir- 
tue, modesty, wisdom, and inte- 
grity; but the earliest history of 
New-England, exhibits offices 
conferred on the best, accepted 
with reluctance, but filled with 
fidelity ; and, as our forefathers 
had emigrated for the suke of 
peace, liberty, and security, they 
were satisfied when well govern- 
ed, even if every man bad not 
an opportunity of having the 
consular fasces carried before 
him once in his life. 

In fine, there there is not 
much danger at present of our re- 
lapsing into the errours and mis- 


‘takes of our forefathers: would 


to God, there were as little of 
our fi their principles, 
and casting off their distinguish- 
ing virtues. But whatever be 
the degeneracy into which God, 
in his wrath, may suffer us to fall, 
there is yet hope left, that we are 
not without a regenerating prin- 
ciple of political and religious 
virtue, while any hearts yet beat 
at the name of Roprnson, or any 
of us glory in our descent from 


the pilgrims.* B. 


* The principles of toleration comprise two propositions :—First, no man, or body of 
men, has any right to molest or injure me, on accouat of my religi opinions. Second, 


I have no right to molest or injure others, on account of their religi 
tion is readily understood by i 


The first p 


opivions. 
any Christian, as soon as he is abused 


for dissenting from the opinions of others. Our forefathers fully understeod, that it was 


unreasonable in the church of 


proposition they did not so clearly understand; and, indeed, th 
, and to reduce to practice. It wouhd, 


very hard lesson for Christians to 


England to ponent, phe But the second 


to have been a 


be no difficult task to shew, that some of the descendants of the pilgrims, even at thi 
day, have not clearly perceived, that it is as unreasonable for them to traduce cabana 
TOR. 


others, as for others to traduce and abuse them. 
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SIR, 

I wave lately read many of 
your numbers of the Christian 
Disciple, and am well pleased 
with the candid and Christian 
spirit uniformly inculcated. The 
perusal of the number for Octo- 
ber especially, has given me so 
much agreeable information, that 
I shall, for the next year at least, 
contribute my mite to its support, 
for which I am likely to be well 
repaid. 

I think while such pieces as 
your extracts from the Rev. Mr. 
Weils’s “ observations,” and 
other argumentative pieces, 
breathing the same spirit, contin- 
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Portsmouth, October 28, 1816. 


ue to fill your Magazine, a disposi- 
tion for religious controversy and 
intolerance must decline, where 
it circulates, or there can be but 
little sense of shame with the 
dogmatical. The piece on the 
National Bible Society, and, in 
short, the whole contents, in my 
opinion, well merit a placein your 
valuable publication; which, 
for the credit of New-England, 
I hope will never be discon- 
tinued for want of patronage. 
If you think fit to publish 
these remarks, I should like 
to see them in your next num- 
ber.* 


ee 


INTERVIEW OF THE EMPEROUR OF RUSSIA, WITH MR. T. CLARKSON. 


Tere is not, perhaps, ano- 
ther person living at the present 
day, who attracts more attention 
than the Emperour Alexander. 
Whatever may tend to unfold 
his character and views, must 
be interesting to the world. The 
following narrative was several 
months ago, shown to the Editor 
of the Christian Disciple, in 
manuscript; and it was then 
requested for publication. But 
the conscientious possessor of the 
copy, doubted the propriety of 
suffering it to be published, al- 
though he was under no injunc- 
tion to the contrary. ~ It has, 
however, been recently receiv- 


ed with an explicit license for 
giving it a place in this work. 
No doubt is entertained of its 
genuineness or authenticity. 

For the information of many 
readers, it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that prior to the interview 
with Mr. Clarkson at Paris, an 
interview took place in London, 
between the Emperour and three 
eminent persons of the Society 
of Friends; namely, Wilkinson 
and Allen, of Great-Britain, and 
Stephen Grellet, of New-York. 
Wilkinson and Grellet are minis- 
ters, and William Allen, is one 
of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign School Society. 


* This letter was not reeeived till the number for November was published. 


Epiror. 














To this prior interview, there is 
reference, in the conversation 
with Clarkson. Stephen Grellet 
has been requested to suffer an 
account to be published, of what 
passed between the Emperour 
and the three Quakers; but he 
has declined, from motives of 
prudence and delicacy. Mr. 
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Clarkson, the writer of the fol- 
lowing narrative, is well known 
in England and to many in this 
country, as the author of several 
valuable publications, and as 
one, who, for many years, de- 
voted his time and talents, to 
effect the abolition of the slave- 
trade. 


THOMAS CLARKSON’S ACCOUNT OF HIS CONFERENCE WITH THE EMPEROUR 
OF RUSSIA, AT PARIS, ON THE 23d DaY OF SEPTEMBER, A. D. 1815. 


Wuen I arrived at Paris, the 
Emperour of Russia had just left 
it, to review his armies on the 
plains of Vertus; which journey 
occupied some days: on his return 
to Paris, | wrote him a letter. I 
stated in substance, that having 
heard when he was in London, 
from the duke of Gloucester, 
from Mr. Wilberforce, from Sir 
Robert Wilson, and from the 
good Quakers, viz. Mr. Grellet, 
Wilkinson and Allen, to whom 
he had granted an audience for 
two hours, of the interest which 
he had taken in the eause of the 
unhappy Africans. I had sent 
him a complete set of my works, 
through the hands of fady War- 
ren, which she delivered to 
Count Nesselrode, as a small 
testimony of the respect and 
esteem I felt for him on that ac- 
count; but on further consiera- 
tion of the subject, I had not | eea 
satisfied with myself, and know- 
ing that he was in Paris, (which 
was comparatively a small dis- 
tance) I had determined to go 
thither and thank him in person 
for all his efforts on behalf of 
that injured people; and to im- 
plore, should any future opportu- 
nity offer, a continuance of his 


favour towards them. This let- 
ter I carried to the baroness Kon- 
dener, a Russian latly of quality, 
and sat and conversed with her 
on the subject for near an hour. 
The baroness is a lady of the 
most exemplary life; she devotes 
herself to religion. 

The Emperour of Russia gene- 
rally calls on her every evening 
at 7 o'clock, to converse on spi- 
ritual subjects; it was on this 
account I carried my letter to 
her, and also one from the duke 
of Gloucester to the Emperour, 
which was intended as an intro- 
duction of me to the latter per- 
sonage. The baroness assured 
me, that she would deliver both 
of them into the hands of his 
majesty, as soon as she could 
see him. In the course of two 
days, I received a message from 
the baroness, that the Emperour 
had received and read both the 
letters in her presence ; and that 
he was apparently much pleased 
with them. He desired her to 
instruct me to thank the duke of 
Gloueester for his letter of intro- 
duction of me to him, and with 
respect to letter, that that 
part of it had given him peculiar 
satisfaction, wherein I had men- 
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tioned the names of those three 
good men, whose conversation 
had so much interested him when 
in London. He desired her to 
add, that he was then exceed- 
ingly occupied, but that, in a 
short time, he would make an 
arrangement for seeing me. 

On the 22d day of September, 
[ received a message from the 
baroness Kondener, that the Em- 
perour desired my attendance at 
her house the next day, at 11 
o'clock, in the morning. 

Accordingly 1 went, expect- 
ing to find him there, but it ap- 
peared that he had sent one of 
his own domestick servants to 
shew me the way to him. This 
servant I followed closely to the 
Palais Royale; when arrived 
there, he conducted me through 
several rooms, and at length left 
me in a spacious apartment, in 
which were two or three Prussian 
officers, who were on guard for 
the day. I remained for some 
time, when another of his do- 
mesticks came up to me, and 
desired me to follow him. He 
led me through three other rooms 
into a fourth, in which. was a 
gentleman, who said, “the Em- 
perour is in the next room, and 
expects you.” At this moment 
I felt a little embarassed, as to 
what I should say; but I was 
instantly relieved from this feel- 
ing, by the affability of the Empe- 
rour. He came to meet me to 
the very door. He then took 
my hand into his own, and led 
me info the room; and immedi- 
ately broke silence by addressing 
me in English. He said (still 
continuing my hand in his own) 
that he considered I had done 
him honour, by coming from 





England expressly to see him. 
He was not in the habit of mak- 
ing compliments; he t what 
he said; he should not easily 
forget my visit. I had only 
done him justice, when I con- 
sidered him to be the friend of 
the poor Africans; he had al. 
ways been the friend of the 
poor Africans; he had _ al- 
ways been an enemy to the 
slive-trade. He had, indeed, 
known nothing more of it than 
other people. He knew only, 
that the Africans were taken 
from their country against their 
will, and were transported to the 
colonies of foreigners, for whom 
they were made to work, under 
a system commonly called cruel. 
But this he considered an out- 
rage against human nature, and 
this alone, had made him a de- 
termined enemy to the traffick. 
But when, in after time, he had 
read more books, which had fur- 
nished him with particulars on 
the subject, and when he had 
seen the print of the slave-ship, 
he felt he should be unworthy of 
the high station he held, if he 
had not done his utmost in all 
the late political conferences on 
the subject, “to wipe away such 
a pestilence from the face of the 
earth.” 

After this he let go my hand, 
and we stood talking face to face. 
There was no other person in 
the room. I teld him, that I 
had long ago understood (as I 
had the honour of informing him 
in the letter) that his disposition 
towards the oppressed Africans, 
had been such as I now had the 
satisfaction of hearing from his 
own mouth; that his kind dis- 
position towards them was now 











generally known and appreci- 
ated by the friends of the cause 
in England; that it had given 


them pleasure beyond measure, 


to find that this injured people 
had so powerful a protector and 
friend; and I could not doubt, 
that he (the Emperour) should 
any Opportunity offer, would con- 
tinue to advocate their cause. 
He replied, that he would never 
desert it. In the original treaty 
with France, he had taken a 
very active part in their behalf; 
but the obstacles were so very 
great on the part of the French 
government, which at that time 
had great and extravagant 
colonial schemes in_ prospect, 
that he found it impossible to 
realize his wishes. In a period 
succeeding this, viz, during the 
Congress at Vienna, he had ex- 
erted himself again; he had 
united with the British minister 
in their favour; and though new 
and great obstacles had arisen 
upon the part of other nations 
concerned in the odious traffick ; 
he trusted, that some further ad- 
vantages had been gained there ; 
something like a foundation of a 
new treaty had been laid there, 
and at a subsequent period very 
lately, (that is, since his last arri- 
val at Paris) he had again taken 
up the cause in conjunction with 
the Brilish minister. Again be 
had been so successful, that 
France had agreed to give up 
the remaining four years conti- 
nuance of the trade ; so that ano- 
ther nation had been added to 
the list of those who had agreed 
to abandon the infamous traffick. 

I replied, that we were all of 
us sensible, that great things had 
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been done, for which we could 
not be too thankful ; and that he 
(the Emperour) had been a pow- 
ful instrument under Providence 
in accomplishing them. But 
those in England, who had been 
the means of developing and 
bringing to light, the mass of 
crime and suffering continued in 
the slave trade, and whose feel- 
ings, perhaps, had led them to 
be too sanguine in their expec- 
tations, had been disappointed ; 
(Ef hoped his majesty would ex- 
cuse the freedom with which I 
was going to speak; here he 
bowed assent.) JI then resum- 
ed—‘had been disappointed in 
finding, that the allied sove- 
reigns, at the Congress of Vien- 
na, had not proclaimed the slave 
trade piracy.” This would have 
been a nobie declaration in the 
face of the whole world, in 
favour of justice and religion; 
and it would only have accord- 
ed with the principles all of them 
were daily obliged to confess in 
theadministration of their respec- 
tive governments. ‘They were 
all obliged to punish, and thus 
try to put an end to robbery and 
murder; this was essentially ne- 
cessary, or their governments 
could not goon. But the slave 
trade, was a combination of rob- 
bery and murder, and it was 
deeply to be ‘regretted, under 
this, and under every other view 
of the subject, that such a noble 
decree had been overlooked. 
The Emperour? admitted the 
truth of what I had said; he ad- 
mitted, that it would have been 
more worthy the Congress to 
have passed the dec-ee now 
mentioned ; and moreover, the 
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continuance of the slave trade 
by the allies, was in direct vari- 
auce with their own principles 
as Governours; but that we 
could not cure great and invete- 
rate evils at once. Besides, the 
difficulties at Vienna were great- 
er than I had any ideaof. ‘The 
decree which I had mentioned 
might have passed, if some of the 
most powerful sovereigns had 
agreed upon it; and if, at the 
same time, they had agreed to 
use force; but the Congress at 
Vienna consisted of sovereigns 
united, and in alliance for one 
great object, viz.—the future 
safety, peace, and tranquillity 
of Europe, where harmony was 
essentially necessary, as far as 
it could be obtained. This har- 
mony must have been broken, if 
such a decree had been persist- 
ed in. He trusted, however, 
great objects would be finally 
accomplished, in consequence of 
what had already taken place. 
Indeed, he did not doubt it. 
Great progress had already been 
made; a new nation, viz.— 
France, had now fully come 
into the measure; he did not 
doubt from what he had seen 
and heard, that Spain and Por- 
tugal would follow. If any 
other exertions were necessary 
on his part, it was only for us 
to point them out, and he would 
attend to our suggestions on 
principles of duty. I might re- 
turn to England with the assu- 
rance from himself, that he 
would not desert the cause of 
the injured Africans; he would 
never disappoint our hopes; and 
if I myself, or one of the indi- 
viduals who had laboured in the 
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glorious cause, should be dis- 
posed to write to him, I was at 
liberty to do so; but I must 
write to him fully and without 
ceremony, as to a friend acting 
in, and for the same great object. 
He added, “1 trust we have so 
laboured in the Congress, that 
the result will be very satisfae- 
tory to all Christian people.” 
This last sentence was uttered 
after a pause, and as if it came 
out unexpectedly. J was ata 
loss to determine, whether it 
related to the slave trade, or to 
some arrangement at the Con- 
gress at Paris, respecting reli- 
gioas toleration, or any other 
religious subjects; and while I 
was reflecting upon it, the Em- 
perour turned to another subject, 
and asked how Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and Mr. Grellet were, 
and where they were now. I 
replied, that the two former 
were in England, and were well 
when I left them; but the latter 
was gone home to America, to 
the bosom of his family. ‘The 
Emperour said, the two hours 
conversation he had with them 
in London, were amongst the 
most agreeable hours he spent 
in England. The religious op- 
portunity which he had with 
them, bad made a very serious 
impression on his mind, such an 
one, indeed, that he believed he 
should never forget it; and he 
could not but have a high regard 
for the society, to which three 
such good men belonged. With 
respect to the society itself, it 
seemed to him as if its members, 
considering the plainness of their 
dress and appearance, and the 
simplicity, yet independence of 











their manners, approached near- 
er the primitive Christians than 
any other people; he might say 
the same of their doctrines; 
their first great doctrine of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, was 
the very corner-stone of religion. 

Here he abruptly asked me, if 
I was a Quaker. I replied, I 
was not in name, but hoped in 
spirtt; I was nine parts out of 
ten of their way of thinking; 
they had been fellow-labourers 
with me in the great cause; the 
more I had known them, the 
more I had loved them. The 
Emperour said (putting his hand 
to his heart) 1 embrace them 
more than any other people; I 
consider myself as one of them. 

I told him as he had such an 
esteem for them, I would furnish 
him with one or two anecdotes, 
which I had no doubt would 
please him to hear; but more 
particularly, if he had not heard 
them before. His predecessor, 
Peter the Great, professed an 
attachment to the Quakers, simi- 
lar to that which he had just 
expressed. He was acquainted 
with the great William Penn 
and others, of the first founders 
of the society; and wheo he 
worked in the dock-yard, at 
Deptford, in order to learn prac- 
tically the rudiments of naval 
architecture, he frequently at- 
tended the Quaker meetings 
there, when he conducted him- 
self with all due solemnity and 
decorum 

The Emperour said, he had 
known that anecdote before. I 
sail, that with his permission, I 
would relate another. The same 
Peter the Great, about sixteen 
years after he left England, went 
with an army to Fredericstadt. 
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On his arrival there, one of his 
first questions was, whether there 
were any of those good men 
called Quakers in the place? 
and being told there were, he 
signified his intention of attend- 
ing one of their meetings, ac- 
companied by his suite. He 
heard the discourse, which fol- 
lowed, with great attention, and 
bestowed his commendations 
upon it. He (the Emperour) 
might remember this was pre- 
cisely his own case, when last 
year he attended the Quakers’ 
meeting-house in St. Martin’s 
lane; so that he had (probably 
without knowing it) trodden in 
the footsteps of his great prede- 
cessor. ‘The Emperour thanked 
me for this anecdote, which was 
new to him; and said, that he 
could not follow a better exam- 
ple than that of Peter, the Great, 
and desired to follow him in 
every thing that was good. 

He then asked if Mr. Wilkin- 
son and Mr. Allen were of any 
profession. I said Mr. Wilkin- 
son was a minister of the gospel, 
and devoted himself to his reli- 
gious office; and Mr. Allen was 
in trade, but that he spent his 
time principally in doing good. 
Here I could not resist the im- 
pulse I felt to do justice to the 
character of my friend, by an 
eulogium io which, however high 
it might appear, I was conscious 
it did not exceed the bounds of 
truth. After which, I said, of 
the many objects which engaged 
Mr. Allen’s attention, that of 
forming publick schools, was 
amongst the foremost ; and that 
I knew he wished similar estab- 
lishments might be formed in the 
Emperour’s dominions. He ab- 
ruptly replied, that I knew there 
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were schools in Russia, but that 
perbaps they were not on so 
wnproved a plan as those in En- 
gland. I said the difference 
laid there; 1 then said, in the 
mechanism of the English 
schools; and that in conse- 
quence of the great number of 
boys, that one master could 
teach, education became cheap, 
so as to be even in the power of 
the poor. I then enlargéd on 
the benefit of education. I ob- 
served, that his empire was great 
and powerful; but what would 
it be, if his subjects were im- 
proved by a wise and universal 
education! His empire would be 
more powerful, more happy, and 
more permanent. Nothing con- 
tributed so much to make sub- 
jects useful, orderly, virtuous 
and happy, as an acquaintance 
with the truths of the gospel ; 
and education, in as much as it 
taught them to read, was one of 
the outward means of enabling 
them to know these truths. In 
this point of view, these schools 
were of inestimable value. 

He replied, that there was no 
surer foundation for peace, order, 
and happiness among a people, 
than the Christian religion, and 
added, “ 'T'his is quite as neces- 
sary for kings as for the people.” 

I then informed him that Mr. 
Allen, and those that laboured 
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with bim on this subject, were 
not labouring for a private or a 
partial good; their views ex- 
tended to the whole world; and 
for this purpose, they were edu- 
cating foreigners of different na- 
tions to qualify them to carry 
the system of British education 
into the countries to which they 
severally belonged. ‘They had 
lately educated, one from Den- 
mark, and another from France, 
and they would be glad to edu- 
cate one from Russia with the 
same design. 

On hearing this, the Empe- 
rour seemed pleased, and said, 
“You may be sure I should be 
glad to promote the system in 
Russia; and said he was sorry 
to take his leave of me so soon, 
but that he had more engage- 
ments than he feared he could 
perform, whilst he staid in Paris. 
He added, remember me kindly 
to Mr. Allen, and his good friends 
the Quakers; and tell Mr. Allen, 
that | wish him to write me on 
the subject of his schools; he 
may depend on my countenance 
in Russia. He then took my 
hand and said, my best wishes 
attend you to England; and if, 
at any time, 1 can be useful to 
the cause of the poor Afri- 
cans, you may. always have 
my services, by writing me a 
letter. 


é a 


POETRY. 





PARODY OF ROBERT SOUTHEY’S ODE, WRITTEN ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


Yes—lI will seek the hallowed house of prayer, 
And listening to the precepts taught me there, 
Adore the God of nature, and of Love. 


The swelling Organ’s peal 
Sha rouse my languid zeal, 











And every sense to wrapt devotion move; 
No gorgeous altars and no mystick vest, 
Awakes the ardour of my breast— 

Yet truth, with purest ray, 

Shall light the devious way, 
And point to future bliss my dazzled sight ; 


Shall teach me to sustain 


Severest mortal pain ; 


Make sorrow’s burthen on the heart sit light, 
And change despairing gloom to visions bright. 


With mended heart, I’li leave the house of prayer, 
And to the woodland grove repair ; 
There feast with nature’s charms mine eyes, 


And listen to its melodies. 


The primrose bank shall then dispense 

More fragrance to the awakened sense ; 

For gratitude shall that pure joy impart, 

With which it warms the elevated heart; 

And the fail tears that down my cheek will steal, 
Shall eloquently speak the praise I feel. 


Yes—I will seek the hallowed house of prayer, 
Nor let my erring footsteps stray ; 

For pure religion meets me there, 

To guide me through life’s thorny way ; 

Not her in false Philosophy array’d, 

The idol of the modern Poet made, 

And taught with modern liberty to roam: 
But such as warms the rea! Christian’s breast, 
His sorrows sooths and calms his griefs to rest ; 
Her influence lends from dark despair to save, 
Displavs a brighter world beyond the grave, 

And bids him seek in Heaven a peaceful home. 


+ 
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FETITION TO CONGRESS, FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CONe 
GREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 


A Commirrer, chosen by the 
Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters the last year, to petition 
Congress on the subject of the 
transmission and opening of the 
mail on the Lord’s day, prepared the 
following Petition, which was pre- 
sented at the last session by the 
Hon. Mr. Warn. It is devoutly 
wished, that this and similar peti- 


tions, from various parts of the 
United States, may receive the 
serious attention of the Nationa] 
Legislature at the approaching ses- 
sion. 


PETITION. 


Tue Convention of Congrega- 


tional Ministers, in the Common- 
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wealth of Massachusetts, beg leaye 
respectfully to renew their memo- 
rial to the Honourable the Congress 
of the United States, respecting 
the transmission and opening of the 
mail on the Lord’s day. It is with 
solicitude and grief that we have 
seen this usage, sanctioned as it is 
by publick authority, made the 
pretext for various encroachments 
on the regular observance of the 
Sabbath. 

From the concurrent testimony 
of divine Revelation and of general 
experience, we are solemnly con- 
vineed, that our social and civil 
institutions cannot be preserved, un- 
Jess the publick manners are form- 
ed on the basis of sound morality ; 
that such morality cannot be main- 
tained among a people, without 
the active sense of religious obli- 
gation; and that neither can long 
exist when the Sabbath ceases to 
be regarded as an ordinance of 
Heaven. We believe this sacred 
institution, with its systems of 
moral restraints, to be a more 
effectual preventive of crimes, and 
a better shield to the vital interests 
of the community, than any code of 
penal statutes that can be framed. 

Among the reasons which en- 
courage us to repeat our represen- 
tations on this subject to your 
honourable body, we are happy to 
mention a report of the Post- 
Master-General, made to Congress 
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at their last session, in which he 
says :—** That publick policy, pure 
morality, and ugdefiled religion, 
combine in favour of a due observ- 
ance of the Sabbath ;”’ and though, 
in time of war, the daily carriage 
of the mail may be supposed ne- 
cessary for important publick pur- 
poses, **when peace shall arrive, 
the necessity will greatly diminish ; 
and it will be, at all times, a plea- 
sure to this department to prevent 
any profanation of the Sabbath, as 
far as relates to its official duty, or 
its official authority.”” We are 
aware, that to prevent the carriage 
of the mails, and the delivery of 
letters and papers from the Post- 
Offices on the Sabbath might seem 
to be inconvenient, especially in 
our large towns. But we cannot 
consider the continuance of the 
practice to be indispensable, even 
in such towns, as we are well in- 
formed, that in London, the first 
commercial city, this practice does 
not exist. 

With these impressions, respect- 
ed Legislators, we beg leave to ap- 
proach you, as the guardians of our 
civil and sacred privileges, and to 
express an earnest bope, that the 
speedy and effectual interposition 
of the National Authorities may 
provide a remedy for the evils of 
which we complain. And, as in 
duty bound, your memorialists will 
ever pray. 


In behalf of the Convention, 


JOHN LATHROP, ) 
SAMUEL WORCESTER, 


ABIEL HOLMES, 
EBENEZER PORTER, | 


Committee. 


DANIEL CHAPLIN, 
HENRY WARE. J 


Cambridge, 30th August, 1815. 





**SCHOOLS FOR ALL. 


“Tne anniversary meeting of held on Monday, the 13th of May, 


this Grand British Institution, was 


1816.”" 





‘Very great emotions of plea- 
ture appeared to agitate the As- 
sembly, when that part of the re- 
port, which ards Hayti, was 
read. The chief, Christophe, deep- 
ly penetrated with the benefit of 
knowledge and diffusion of the 
scriptures, invites among his peo- 
ple, all those who could contribute 
to their improvement. In a pro- 
clamation, in the Gazette of Hayti, 
he says :—** I invite professors of all 
sciences; no difference of religion 
shall be deemed as exclusion. 
Merit and ability alone shall be 
considered, without regard to the 
nation which gave birth, or the 
creed which may be preferred. 
After twenty-six years of revolu- 
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tion, and thirteen years reer 
of hard earned independence, we 
are not (says the Gazette) the same 
people. Formerly, as brutes, we 
bowed under the lash of a cruel 
and ignorant master; as men we 
were dead; our faculties all erush- 
ed; but we burst our chains, and 
again erect, we look upward toward 
heavén as men, as social beings! A 
new career is now before us ; 
thanks to thee, O God of heaven! 
Haytians! says the chief, be it 
ours to shew, by our lives, that 
blacks, equally with whites, are 
the work of Omnipotence, and the 
objects of the kind regard of the 


Father of all.” 
Evangelical Magazine, No. 298. 





EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM THE REV. DR. BLESSIG OF STRASBURG, 
IN ALSACE, TO THE REV. MR. STEINKOPFF. 


* You ask me:—1. Whether our 
Bible Society purchased copies of 
the scriptures without note or com- 
ment? Nor dod wonder at your 
feeling rather uneasy, as we had 
announced several years ago a Bi- 
ble with comments. Now I am 
fully persuaded, that a selection of 
the best explanatory remarks on 
the Holy Scriptures is a real desi- 
deratum of our times. This is the 
more necessary, as many of our 
present commentaries are written 
in so profane a tone, and with 
such striking contradictions to each 
other. 

‘* But, on the other hand, where is 
the man fully capable of executing 
the delicate task of an impartial 
survey, examination, and selection, 
without being biassed in any degree 
by the spirit of our age? I fully 
concede, that the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society has acted as a 
publick Institution, a most wise 
and proper part, in adopting the 
fundamental rule, to con£ne its 


own labours, and its assistance te 





December 20, 1815. 


other societies, to the dissemina- 
tion of the sacred text as the word 
of truth alone, leaving its interpre- 
tation to each respective party or 
individual. 

**2. You propose the question, 
whether our Society has received 
the grant of three hundred pounds ? 
I answer, we have not. But so 
much I may say without violating 
the bounds of modesty, that if 
there ever existed a period. in 
Alsace, in which every kind of 
assistance and relief was most es- 
sentially wanted, it is the present. 
You can scarcely, my Rev. brother, 
form any conception whatever of 
the entire exhaustion and impover- 
ishment of this country, once so 
flourishing. Most of our churches, 
schools, and parsonages, in the 
vicinity of Strasburg, are either 
entirely ruined, or stand deserted, 
having been plundered, torn to 
pieces, and shaken to their very 
centre; the property and the fur- 
niture of the inhabitants; their 
Bibles are gone also. We must, as 
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it were, begin afresh our publick. courages them in the habits of 
institutions for the propagation of industry, sobriety, and frugulity.”’ 


Christianity.’’ 





FRAGMENT. 

The celebrated John Locke was 
asked, ‘‘ What is the shortest and 
surest way for a young gentleman 


to attain to a true knowledge of 


the Christian religion, in the full 
and just extent of it ?”’ He answer- 
ed, “Let him study the Holy 
Scripture, particularly the New- 
Testament. Therein are contain- 
ed the words of eternal life. [thas 
God for its author; salvation for its 
end; and truth without any mix- 
ture of errour for the matter.” 





Saving Banks. 

Under this novel title, it is pro- 
posed to found an Institution io 
Boston, for the security and im- 
provement of the savings of persons 
an humble life, until required by 
their wants and desires. A meet- 
ing of gentlemen has been called, 
and a large and respectable Com- 
mittee appointed, to apply to the 
Legislature (now in session) for an 
act of incorporation, and to digest 
suitable Rules and By-Laws, to be 
proposed to an adjourned meeting. 
Similar institutions exist in Kagland 
and Scotland; in the former place, 
under the appellation of ‘ Provi- 
dent Institutions for Savings,’’ and, 
in the latter, of “ Savings’ Banks.” 
The Edinburzh Review, No. 49, and 
the Pamphileteer, No. 14, contain 
essays on the subject, explaining 
their objects and principles, and 
narrating their beneficent effects. 
In Philadelphia it is proposed to 
establish one of these Societies. 
We agree in the following senti- 
ment, and wish every success to 
the laudable scheme contemplated : 
“It is not by the alms of the 
wealthy, that the good of the lower 
class can be geterally promoted. 
By such donations, encouragement 
is far oftener given to idleness and 
hypocrisy, than aid to suffering 
worth. He is the. most effective 
benefactor to the poor, who en- 











Ordinations. 

Ordained at Northborough, Oc- 
tober 30, Rey. Joseph Allen. In- 
troductory prayer, by Rey. Mr. 
Whitney, of Quincy. Sermon, by 
Rev. Professor Ware, of Harvard 
University, from Jeremiah xv. 19. 
‘*Let them return unto thee, but 
return not thou unto them.’”’ Or- 
daining prayer, by Rev. President 
Kirkland, of Harvard University. 
Charge, by the Rev. Dr. Sanders, 
of Medfield. Fellowship of the 
churches, by Rev. Mr. Abbot, of 
Salem. Concluding prayer. by Rey. 
Dr. Puffer, of Berlin. 

it may be worth while to men- 
tion, as facts in the ecclesiastical 


‘history of the town of Northbo- 


rough, that Mr. Allen is its third 
religious instructor, in succession ; 
that in every instance, only one 
candidate has been employed; and 
that the town has been distin- 
guished for the regular and harmo- 
nious attendance of its inhabitants 
upon the institutions of our reli- 
gion. 


November 11th, At Alfred, Re . 
Nathan Douglas. Introductory 


prayer, by Rev. J. Cogswell, of 
Saco. Sermon, by Rev. E. Payson, 
of Portland, from Mark vi. 30, 21. 
Ordaining prayer, by Rev, Asa 
Rand, of Gorham. Charge to the 
pastor, by the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of 
Kennebunk. Charge to the people, 
by the Kev. Mr. Swett, of Sanford. 
tight hand, by Rev. George Pay- 
son, of Arundel. Coneluding raver, 
by Rev. J. Greenleaf, of Wes. 





Candidates. 
ir. David Reed, Cambridge 
Jonathan P. Dabney do. 


Samue! Gilman do. 
Thomas Prentis do. 


Hiram Weston, Duxbury 
Samuel Clarke, Cambridge 


Henry Ware do. 
, Rufus Hurlbut do. 
Thomas Savage do. 
Seth Alden do. 




















